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A GENERATION THAT KNOWS NOT JOSEPH 


QueEst10on: Who were the twelve disciples? 
ANSWER: The twelve disciples of Christ were Matthew, Mark, Luke, 

John, Peter, Paul, Simon, Judas, James, Nebuchadnezzar, Luther, and 

Agamemnon. 

So, according to a newspaper report, runs a question and 
answer in a “‘general knowledge” test offered recently at a certain 
well-established academy. Of the many answers handed in to the 
above question, the answer quoted is said to have been the most 
nearly correct. 

Examples of equally ludicrous and pitiable ignorance of biblical 
personages, stories, and teachings may be met with on all sides. 
Dr. Van Dyke reports a college student’s answer to the question, 
“What were the Epistles ?’’ as ‘wives of the Apostles”! And the 
writer found a student, a native American from a good home, who 
had never heard of the parable of the Prodigal Son. This ignorance 
and indifference to the Bible extends also to other subjects which 
do not wear the new and brightly burnished tag of modernism. It 
includes ancient art, ancient history, ancient mythology, philoso- 
phy, poetry (but even modern poetry goes begging). It seems to 
forget that our modern life is founded on all these, and that we can 
never truly understand and prosper in the one without a knowledge 
and appreciation of the other. Our ways of feeling and thinking, 
our minds, and our imaginations are all directly beholden to the 
past. Our literature and our very language are so permeated and 
informed with both biblical and classical conceptions, that neither 
the one nor the other can be rightly understood without a knowledge 
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of both these ancient sources. We still “tantalize” and “meander,” 
we still have our “‘palladiums” and our “Nestors,”’ but our age 
uses these phrases and a thousand others as a farmer tills a 
meager farm above a mine of gold, little dreaming what he really 
possesses. 

It is an ungracious task to seem to be at variance with apparent 
progress. But in seeking what may very well be good today, it is 
well to stop and ask: Are we not paying too high a price? Can we 
afford to give up the old for thenew? After all is it even necessary ? 
Cannot a sane material progress be made quite consistently with 
a sane regard for the long and interesting path which has brought 
us to the modern land ? 

Yes, we do indeed want to keep up with the march of modern 
progress, to be in sympathetic and effective familiarity with all the 
latest achievements and inventions of our own time; we want to 
be a vital part of automobiles, and wireless telegraphy, and airships, 
of electric toasters and curling irons, of forest conservation and 
presidential primaries, of the initiative, referendum, and recall; 
we want arts and crafts, manual training, typewriting, domestic 
science, and all the rest which have so enriched our elementary and 
high schools in recent years: but it will be a sorry day for our civili- 
zation when we have lapsed altogether into the modern, and for- 
gotten the races of men whence we have sprung, from whom we 
have received as our most precious inheritance the desire and power 
to penetrate the veil of sense, a spiritual comprehension which 
could see God in the burning bush, a vivid and creative imagina- 
tion which peopled the starry heavens with creatures of its fancy, 
conceived the Golden Age, and begot poetry and art. The material 
part which we received from the remote past we can well spare; 
but if we lose the spiritual and aesthetic part we shall be beggars 
in the midst of our vaunted wealth. 
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INDUCTION IN THE TEACHING OF LATIN DECLENSION 


By WreEN J. GrINSsTEAD 
Eastern Kentucky State Normal School 


In The Teaching of Latin and Greek, Professor Bennett takes 
up the cudgels in defense of the older type of beginning work, 
based on a systematic study of the grammar, as against the type 
which is prevalent today, and which is represented, with more or 
less variety in detail, by nearly all standard books. It is the 
purpose of this paper to consider his essential criticisms, to inves- 
tigate their validity, and to suggest a procedure in accord with 
them, so far as they may be found valid. 

Mr. Bennett describes the older method in the following words 
(pp. 51-52): 

Twenty years ago the pupil usually began with the Latin Grammar and 
the Latin Reader. The Grammar served to give the facts of pronunciation, 
accent, declension, conjugation, etc., while the Reader gave parallel exercises 
illustrative of the parts of the Grammar assigned from day to day. The 
development naturally followed the arrangement of the Grammar, i.e., the 
pupils were taught the five declensions in succession, then the adjective, pro- 
nouns, and the four conjugations. During the acquisition of the forms little 
attention was paid to syntax. Only a few indispensable principles of the most 
elementary kind were introduced at this stage, such as the rules for the predi- 
cate noun, appositive, subject, object, agreement of adjective with noun, 
etc. After the acquisition of the forms, and before the commencement of the 
regular reading of a continuous text, the beginner’s attention was directed to 
the elementary syntactical principles of the language. Here again the Gram- 
mar was used as the basis of instruction, and the different constructions studied 
were accompanied by parallel illustrative sentences in the Reader. Like the 
study of the forms, the study of the syntax followed the order of the Grammar, 
i.e., all the constructions of one case were treated together, and all the case 
constructions preceded the constructions of mood and tense. 


The aim of such study is not clearly stated, but it is evident 
from incidental remarks. On p. 52 he states as among the “excel- 
lent results” of this method the fact that “boys learned their forms 
with accuracy, they early became familiar with the Grammar” 
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(the capital shows that he means the particular formulation of the 
grammar set forth in the standard texts), “and so laid a solid 
foundation for future work.” Previously, on p. 50, he identifies 
failure ‘‘to become well grounded in the elements of Latin”? with 
failure ‘‘to secure an accurate knowledge of forms and of the lead- 
ing principles of syntax.”” Perhaps we should not too much insist 
in this connection upon his criticism of continuous composition 
and of the ability to read Latin without translating, as results of 
little value; but the fact is certainly suggestive, as showing his 
conception of the aim in beginning Latin; that it is primarily the 
mastery of a mechanical process of eliciting the English sentence 
from the Latin sentence; that its tools are word-meanings, inflected 
forms, and rules of syntax; that its tool-chest is the grammar and 
the dictionary. 

Mr. Bennett then characterizes rather cursorily the type of 
beginning book which had displaced the older reader: 


Today the use of the Grammar and Reader as above described is a thing 
of the past. For two decades the beginner’s book has been coming into more 
and more general use, until today its reign is universal. These books are 
usually complete in themselves. They contain all the grammar supposed to 
be essential for the beginning pupil, along with copious illustrative sentences. 
Representing as they do, also, a reaction against the old Reader with its iso- 
lated words and detached phrases, they introduce complete sentences at the 
start. This is accomplished by treating certain parts of the verb in the very 


earliest lessons. . . . . 
Most of these manuals are absolutely without plan in their distribution 


of material. Bits of the noun, adjective, adverb, verb, and pronoun are 
found scattered here and there throughout the book interspersed with various 
syntactical rules, now on the noun, now on the verb, now on one case, now on 


another. 


Judging by the aim which Mr. Bennett conceives as the true 
one, this method has proven decidedly inferior to the old. The 
pupils are “‘conspicuously inferior in the mastery of their inflec- 
tions to the pupils of twenty years ago [i.e., in the late seventies], 
as well as conspicuously inferior in their general familiarity with 
the Latin Grammar.” Mr. Bennett does not attempt to judge the 
results by any other aim. The nearest he comes to it is a quasi- 
admission that the older method was “irrational”; i.e., unpsy- 
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chological. I think it will be granted that it was, in the light of 
a restatement of the aims of beginning Latin study, which I now 
take the liberty of making: 

First, the primary aim in beginning Latin is to develop the 
power of reading, with accuracy and fluency. 

Second, the acquisition of a vocabulary, of the knowledge of 
syntax, and of the mastery of forms are secondary desiderata. 
They are purely means to the primary end, so far as beginning 
Latin is concerned, though they are within certain limits indis- 
pensable means. 

Third, translation furnishes the most convenient test of the 
ability to read, and throughout the high-school course it is increas- 
ingly useful, independently of that, for the training it may be made 
to give in the use of English. 

Fourth, Latin composition is valuable as ontusiion drill in 
vocabulary, forms, and syntax. Its value apart from this is small. 
The same may be said of the value of quizzes and drills, including 
formal inflection. 

It think that this statement of the aims in beginning Latin will 
be accepted in the main, and that it has the advantage of furnish- 
ing the most valuable central motive, and of giving room to adjust 
the minor motives and the exercises according to the criterion of 
their influence in relation to the central aim. The difference 
between this statement and my inferential formulation of Mr. 
Bennett’s view is largely one of emphasis. 

History has decided somewhat against Mr. Bennett’s position, 
in the continued rejection of the type of beginning book which he 
favors; though that which he opposed, and which, when he wrote 
these words, had wholly superseded the older form, has been 
slightly modified, partially in the direction which he advocated. 
Still more in his favor, the so-called inductive methods, exhibiting 
in the extreme the faults which he criticizes, have almost univer- 
sally been judged unsuitable. For the sake of convenience, I here 
* summarize his criticisms of both these types of books: 

The newer methods separate things which logically belong together, 
in any systematic presentation of the facts and principles of the 
Latin language. 
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The newer method separates things which must later be asso- 
ciated. As stated, this is a criticism of the psychological rather 
than the Jogical validity of the methods in question. I shall later 
attempt to show it to be true in the former sense; though, as 
Bennett elaborates it, it is practically a repetition of the previous 
count. 

The so-called inductive methods are not only open to the foregoing 
objections, but are not even logically inductive. 

I wish to criticize both systems, and shall consequently take the 
liberty of restating the objections as admitted or alleged by Ben- 
nett, with such particularization as seems valuable for my purpose. 
I shall confine my attention also, for the sake of conciseness, to the 
one point of declension. 

First, the grammar method was unpsychological, in that it fur- 
nished at the outset a group of declined forms, outside the pupil’s 
experience, and required them to be memorized. The book of the 
current type has usually made no correction of this defect, which is 
inherent in the system of formal declension as an initial process. 

Second, the grammar method furnished the pupil with an 
a-priori set of ready-made English prepositional phrases as trans- 
lations of the Latin oblique cases. This was done in the attempt 
to couple the forms on to the pupil’s experience; but it usually 
failed to do so, because in his experience these prepositional phrases 
occurred as integral parts of sentences, varying amazingly in value 
according to their context; while in the declensions they appear 
as pawns of a fixed value, and the attempt to use them is nearly 
always mechanical, resulting in stiffness at the best, and grotesque 
distortion of the sense at the worst. In other words, this method 
forms mechanical and unreliable associations between Latin declension- 
forms and English phrases. The newer type of book has usually 
failed to remedy this defect also. 

Third, the grammar method forms false contiguity-associations 
through the memorizing of paradigms by rote in the usual fashion. 
The pupil learns to associate the nominative of a given word with 
the genitive, the genitive with the dative, etc.; a connection which 
he can never by any possibility use in the interpretation of Latin 
discourse. This is partly obviable by reading the paradigms 
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horizontally instead of vertically; but a great deal of the evil still 
remains. It is very difficult to avoid the result so long as formal 
declension is the initial process. 

Fourth, the books of the newer type, by separating the differ- 
ent declensions, bring it about that the forms of one declension 
become automatic before the next is taken up. It then becomes 
necessary for the pupil to unlearn a given case-form, and acquire 
another, often totally unlike it. The disposition to write ducorum 
for ducum, hostum for hostem, dio for die, and to regard Caesari 
as a genitive, are all exceedingly common, and all alike point to 
distortions inherent in a system which makes the pupil think rum 
for the genitive plural for so many weeks, and then without warn- 
ing to drop the 7, and think wm only. 

Fifth, the books of the newer type, by introducing adjectives 
of the first and second declensions along with nouns of the same 
declensions, create automatic associations between forms of the 
same declension, which are exceedingly hard to dislodge in favor 
of cross-associations between declensions. 

Sixth, the so-called inductive method is not logically inductive, 
because, as hitherto applied, it does not cover the whole field of 
typical instances. 

Before proceeding to attempt the outlining of a method of 
attacking declension which shall aim to obviate these defects, I 
may be permitted a few remarks on the meaning of induction as 
an educative process, particularly in Latin. Many textbook- 
makers have taken up the catchword induction as a popular thing, 
and have failed to see its real meaning in education. The logical 
process of induction is the one which they had in mind, and it is 
that which they have (often lamely) incorporated into their Latin 
methods. As a matter of fact, pure induction in the technical 
logical sense of the term rarely occurs as more than a momentary 
process, even in original scientific investigation. It is continually 
checked up and combined with the critical application of deduc- 
tion, and indeed would be of little value if this were not the case. 
But induction in the psychological and educational sense of the 
word consists in the incorporation of new material into the thought 
and activity of the pupil in terms of previous experience, as con- 
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trasted with the distinct break in development caused by the 
introduction of new material a priori, unrelated to previous experi- 
ence, and requiring to be handled according to internal principles 
of its own. The “inductive” method first connects with previous 
experience, and systematizes later; the “‘deductive’’ method 
delivers the systematized knowledge in greater or less bulk to the 
pupil, and connects it later with previous experience. 

It will be seen that the so-called inductive methods have mostly 
violated the principles of real educational induction by attacking 
a material which was outside the pupil’s experience, while at the 
same time concerning themselves with a form whose mastery is 
conceded to be unsurpassed for difficulty in all our high-school 
curriculum. It is impossible to attend closely and simultaneously 
to both form and content; and these methods have met with little 
favor, except at the hands of teachers of unusual insight and skill, 
whose own qualities contributed that which overcame the defects 
of the books, and deluded them into enthusiasm for the method, 
to which they wrongly attributed the excellent results. On the 
other hand, the books of the current type, while preserving both 
the piecemeal order which Bennett condemns, and the a-priori 
presentation of forms which he supports, have thrown a sop to 
current educational prepossessions by a pretended inductive pro- 
cess of obtaining rules of syntax; which process consists in giving 
one or more passages of Latin illustrating the point in question, 
telling the pupil to ‘‘observe that so-and-so is the case,” and then 
stating the rule for him. Now it is perfectly safe to say that so far 
as the pupil is concerned there is in nine cases out of ten no induc- 
tion whatever in this process. The pupil reads the matter over, 
refers to the illustrative sentences purely to determine the meaning of 
the terms used in the rule, and then commits the rule to memory. 
This at the best; at the worst—but we mercifully draw the veil. 
The whole process is as purely a priori as the learning of a paradigm. 

Do not understand me to say that I condemn deductive pro- 
cesses, either logical or psychological, in the study of Latin. There 
are some forms and constructions, such as the simple passive, the 
dative of possession, the deponents, and the second periphrastic, 
which are so alien to our methods of expression that the most 
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economical way of learning them is simply to accept them on faith, 
and drill on them until they become automatic. Explanation 
of their origin and the presentation of English analogies (which 
can often be found) are of course valuable; but the teacher should 
not delude himself that he is proceeding inductively to any worthy 
extent, and particularly he should not insist upon every pupil’s seeing 
the point, if he wants ever to get through the course. This con- 
cession, however, to the occasional necessity of ego dico procedure 
does not affect my general position: that Latin is on the whole as 
susceptible as any other subject of a treatment which shall base the 
successive steps upon previous experience, elicit self-activity, and 
postpone systematization until the pupil can profitably make it for 
himself. 

As applied to declension, such a method should in my opinion, 
in order to eliminate the defects which I have pointed out in current 
methods, be characterized by the following features: 

First, it should introduce the forms in such a way as to give them 
an initial setting in the pupil’s linguistic experience. Only so can 
a truly inductive course be followed; and this condemns formal 
declension as an initial process in foto. 

Second, the range of declensional forms introduced should be 
such as to secure ready cross-association between declensions, in as 
great variety as is likely to be encountered in the text of the high- 
school authors. This means that all declensions must be introduced 
from the very first, and supports Bennett’s condemnation of the 
piecemeal presentation now all but universal. 

Third, when the pupil is ripe for generalization, and not before, 
formal declension must be introduced; and it must begin by the 
pupil’s collecting for himself from known sentences, and arranging 
in a paradigm, all the forms of a given noun. After verification, the 
paradigms so formed may be memorized. 

The method as pursued in my classes for the past two or three 
years proceeds substantially as follows: The class, in as many 
preparatory lessons as may be found necessary, is brought face to 
face with the syntactical devices of English, and is led to see and 
formulate the proposition that, in English, sentence relation is 
shown chiefly by word-order; next to that, by the use of relation- 
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words—prepositions, conjunctions, and auxiliary verbs; and 
thirdly, by word-form. His attention is then turned to Latin 
sentences, whose translations are given, and which differ in only 
one point; namely, that a noun which is the subject in the first 
sentence changes uses in the second sentence with a noun which 
was the object in the first. The two nouns are chosen in different 
declensions, and in the masculine (or feminine) singular. Two 
generalizations are aimed at: one, that form in Latin is the chief 
index of use; the other, that the direct object of a verb, if in the mas- 
culine or feminine singular, ends in a short vowel followed by ‘m.” 
The accusative is chosen here because of its comparative uniformity. 

A reading lesson follows, in which masculine and feminine 
nouns of all declensions are introduced in the accusative singular. 
Adjectives in the nominative and accusative are also introduced, 
but in such a position that analysis of their inflection is not essen- 
tial to interpretation of the sentence. The next step is to call 
attention to the distinction between the stem and the sign of the 
construction; and when the idea of the stem is clearly grasped, 
the pupil is ready for the classification of stems. This is taken up 
after another lesson, in which the pupil has been introduced to 
the forms of the accusative plural, masculine and feminine. These 
forms serve as a convenient basis for the stem groupings, which 
the pupil is required to make by selection. His grouping is then 


corrected by reference to the following table and diagram: 


CLASSES OF NOUN STEMS 
Ni 
(Nominative) Stem 
é diés dié 
a fossa fossa 
légatus légato 
u passus passu 
i navis navi 
consonant miles milit 


The purpose of this diagram is partially to explain the order 
in which the types of stem are arranged, as placing each type next 
to the two which are most like it. 

The next step is to collate from known sentences two forms of 
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the accusative (one singular and one plural) representing each 
several type of stem, in the masculine or feminine gender. When 
this is done, it is verified by reference to the following table: 


PARADIGM OF DIRECT OBJECT FORMS, M and F 
(Accusative Case) 


Stem Singular Plural 
Characteristics (adds ~m) (adds ~s) 

é aciem aciés 

a fossam fossas 

virum virds 

u passum passis 

i nivem navis, navés 
consonant militem milités 


Accompanying this is the following diagram for reference: 


é)s 


The inner circle represents the stem characteristic; the next, 
the signs and stem changes for the singular; the outer, the same 
for the plural. The sign of short or long quantity before an indi- 
cated construction sign is self-explanatory. A vowel before the 
bar / indicates the result of a change in the stem characteristics. 
A vowel to the left of the curve ) is to be inserted between the stem 
and the indicated construction sign. This case-paradigm, as I 
make bold to call it, is memorized, and constant drill is given in 
the process of using it to construct the accusative forms of other 
masculine and feminine nouns, the stem in each instance being 
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supplied at first by the teacher. Composition employing the 
accusative is required from an early period. When the forms of the 
accusative are fairly fixed, the other cases are introduced in order 
and handled likewise, in the following order: (1) the nominative, 
masculine and feminine; (2) the nominative and accusative, 
neuter; (3) the genitive (in connection with a method for deter- 
mining stems); (4) the ablative; (5) the dative. 

It is evident that the preparation and memorizing of these six 
tables, and the mastery of the process of using them, puts within 
the pupil’s reach every regular substantive and adjective form in the 
Latin language; but with the following modifications: 

First, he must notice (and memorize, if permanency is desired) 
the vocabulary forms of each word he encounters. 

Second, he must master definite methods of determining the stem 
from the vocabulary forms. 

Third, certain regular differences in the behavior of nouns, 
adjectives, and pronouns must be learned. The demonstrative 
genitive in ius and dative in i may conveniently be learned here. 

Fourth, some very common irregular words must be learned 
outright, including domus and vis among nouns, the reflexive and 
relative pronouns, zs and idem, hic, etc. 

Fifth, the vocative and locative must be learned outright. 

All these special qualifications of the method above outlined 
must be learned in any case, so that they must here be taken up 
merely from a point of view different from the usual one. After 
the mastery of all the regular forms (points 1 and 2 above) of the 
language from this point of view, the process of formal declension 
is easily mastered; first, by collating and arranging in the usual 
paradigmatic order all the forms of some familiar noun. After 
verification, this paradigm, produced by the pupil, is memorized 
as the type of the particular declension to which it belongs. The 
other declensions are then taken up in rapid succession, to avoid 
the fixation of one set of forms to the detriment of others. One 
masculine (or feminine) and one neuter of each type of stem—ten 
nouns in all—is regarded as sufficient. As soon as the method of 
making declensions is familiar to the pupil, he is given a noun with 
a qualifying adjective to decline; taking care to select them from 
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different declensions, so as to preserve intact the cross-associations 
between declensions. The pupil never needs special drill on a 
noun-adjective paradigm with both in the same declension. 

This, in brief, is the method, so far as it is peculiar and applies 
to declension. There are many minor details which I have not 
thought necessary to discuss. Its theoretical advantages are: that 
it is not mechanical, but is consistently and strongly productive of 
self-activity on the part of the pupil; that it secures direct asso- 
ciation, immediately interpretable, between word-form and sen- 
tence structure; that one set of forms in the process of becoming 
automatic does not block the way for other forms which have to 
be learned later; and that words in the same case become asso- 
ciated, rather than words in the same declension. Its practical 
results, after three years of partial use, and a year and a half of 
exclusive use, would be difficult to determine, without an investi- 
gation from unbiased sources, conducted with critical accuracy. 
I may be permitted to summarize my personal impressions. The 
chief result which I attribute to it is skill and naturalness in reading 
Latin, as manifested by an easy and spirited style in translation; 
and a readiness and accuracy in the writing of Latin, which I 
attribute in part to the fact that composition is wholly original. 
Preparation for Caesar is made in decidedly less time than for- 
merly. A deficiency in the fluency of formal declension I attribute 
largely to certain extrinsic conditions which have discouraged the 
devotion of a due proportion of the time to drill. I should welcome 
an investigation, and propose myself to study, from material which 
I have collected, the effect upon range of vocabulary and syntax, 
and upon errors in general. 
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A ROMAN REPUBLIC IN HIGH SCHOOL' 


By CHEEVER Hoyt 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Practical theorists have for some years centered their attacks 
on the classical studies as dead, unproductive of results, and use- 
less in the already overcrowded curriculum. We know the fate 
of Greek; but believe that Latin can maintain its strong position 
against the thrusts of those who would narrow the limits of practical 
subjects. That matter, however, is not within the scope of this 
paper. At all events, teachers of Latin will hail with delight any- 
thing that offers an added interest to classical study. Especially 
will this be true of an organization that seeks as its aim to take 
the mind back into the dead past; reanimate to some extent the 
institutions of old Rome; and bring them back to their pupils a 
living reality. Just what has been attempted on this line in Little 
Rock High School it is my purpose to explain. 

An organization to promote the study of Latin and of antiq- 
uities was effected in January, 1910, growing out of an idea that 
suggested itself to the writer, and still in process of development. 
The society is known as the Res Republica Romana; and its con- 
stitution is the constitution of ancient Rome. To those familiar 
with the fundamental principles of the Roman constitution, the 
parallels worked out will appear plain. Some things may appear 
somewhat amusing unless it be remembered that each formula is 
intended to impress on the pupils’ minds an important truth. 
Those who have been initiated into the mysteries of Freemasonry 
or other secret orders, will appreciate the necessity of an undeviat- 
ing adherence to set forms, on the unchanging repetition of which 
the very life of the order depends. The Romans were formalists, 
and their peculiar governmental procedure can best be presented 
in a formal way. 

No one is elected to membership in this society. Every pupil 


*Read before the ancient and modern language section of the Arkansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Little Rock, December 28, 1911. 
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electing Latin is conceived of as born into the commonwealth, and 
is a fully qualified Roman citizen. Therefore all Latin pupils are 
citizens whether they attend the various conliones and comitia or 
not. It is well known that the assemblies were poorly attended in 
ancient times; and I venture the assertion that our meetings have 
a much higher percentage of attendance, although it is not com- 
pulsory. 

Besides the Roman civic body, the Republic recognizes Latin 
colonists—those who no longer study Latin, that is, have removed 
from Rome; Municipii—students of ancient history, to whom may 
be granted certain rights. All who are not Romans are barbarians; 
and the conquest of certain barbarian peoples is of advantage to 
the Roman people, as: Gauls, Germans, and Britons: i.e., the 
French, the German, and the English languages are to be mastered; 
and these same Gauls, Germans, and Britons are invited to settle 
within the borders of the Republic, and acquire the Latin language 
and civilization. 

The populace is divided into orders. The Senior class forms 
the senatorial order; the equestrian order is composed of Juniors; 
and the Sophomores and the Freshmen are the plebeians. The 
magistracies belonging to these orders in ancient times, still belong 
to them. 

For legislative purposes, the old tribal assembly is still adhered 
to. Each class section constitutes a tribe. The number of tribes 
has been reduced from thirty-five, the original number, to fifteen. 
Each tribe is assigned one of the old tribal names, and has one vote 
in the comitia tributa. The number of tribes varies each semester, 
depending upon the number of class sections. As evidence of a 
healthy growth in population, I am glad to say that two tribes 
have been added since last semester. For competitive purposes 
in class honors and scholarship, they are divided into city tribes, 
composed of Juniors and Seniors; suburban tribes, the Sophomores; 
near country tribes, the advanced Freshman; and remote country 
tribes, the incoming Freshmen. Thus the tribal location changes 
each semester; and the rustic tribes are conceived of as advancing 
to the heart of Rome to become the éribus Palatina, the tribal name 
of the Senior class. 
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The complicated old comitia centuriata, somewhat simplified, is 
still retained for the elections. Anciently, the comitia centuriata 
was divided into five classes on a basis of wealth, the units being 
twenty, fifteen, ten acres of land, etc. Our comitia is divided into 
classes also on a basis of wealth, but wealth in this case is the 
final average in Latin scholarship for the preceding semester. 
Corresponding to the land units, 90, 80, and 70 per cent are the 
requisite units of classification; and we have three classes instead 
of five. The unclassified landless poor of the ancient assembly, are 
represented in ours by those who failed the preceding semester. 
The original military division into Seniors and Juniors is simply 
represented by the division into boys and girls. I confess that the 
comital elections have not yet succeeded well. The Roman method 
is clumsy, and the procedure not well understood. Yet it is 
scarcely more hazy to our young Romans than to writers on the 
subject. The ancient comitia voted by classes, in their order, and 
the vote of a class was counted and announced before the next 
voted. Experience has shown that, to hold the interest, and not 
kill it by monotonous delays little understood by the voters, the 
method must be simplified. So we postpone the count until the 
voting is completed, and announce the result later. 

The Republic is blessed with a complete set of magistrates, 
except as to number. There are a Pontifex Maximus, two consuls, 
four praetors, six quaestors, four aediles, two censors, and two 
tribunes of the plebs, all elected in the regular way, for one semester, 
except the censors, who are elected for two semesters; and the 
Pontifex Maximus, for life (i.e., till graduation, which, so far as 
the Republic is concerned, is death). Great difficulty is presented 
in finding representative duties for the horde of office-holders. In 
a way they correspond to standing committees in other organiza- 
tions. The consuls preside alternately over the assemblies; the 
praetors pass judgment on those negligent of civic duty, such as 
failure to fill their places on the program; the quaestors are tax 
collectors when an assessment is made; the aediles are the program 
committee; the censors investigate the wealth of the citizens, 
classify them in the comitia centuriata, and pass upon matters of 
misconduct; the tribunes guard the rights of the plebs; and the 
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Pontifex Maximus announces the auspices, and presides over the 
comitia curiata when called to confirm the imperium conferred by 
the comitia centuriata. Each magistrate, when elected, takes an 
oath not to restore the kings, or permit others to do so; not to do 
anything against the best interests of the Republic; and he further 
swears to study faithfully the principles of the Roman constitu- 
tion found in a codex Romanus (for want of a more appropriate 
name, a small type-written volume of thirty pages, prepared espe- 
cially for the Republic), that he may the better perform his duties 
as a Roman magistrate. That awful modern specter, the suffrage 
question, does not rise in the darkness of the night to disturb the 
peaceful slumbers of Roman statesmen; for the ladies are happy 
in an equal division of the spoils, by custom, though not by law. 

Magistrates receive, according to the importance of the office, 
five, six, or seven points, added to their final average at the end of 
their official term. The magistracy thus becomes an important 
asset, for the salary often saves the holder from final examination. 
But dereliction of duty or violation of oath may cause the for- 
feiture of the whole or a part of the salary; and in addition, the 
imposing of a fine. Citizens receive a stipend of one point a month 
for attending all the meetings of the assembly; and one point 
additional for appearing on the program. ‘The tribal leaders are 
responsible for the record of attendance. 

The program consists of music, recitations, papers on Roman 
subjects, and debate. The questions for debate are usually 
modern, with ancient setting, of which two or three examples will 
suffice: “John Jones, consul of the Roman people, asks for a law 
to disfranchise all whose grandfathers could neither read nor 
write”; which is really the Negro disfranchisement bill before 
the Arkansas legislature; but with an ancient background, it is 
directed against the blondes, whose grandfathers were the fair- 
haired German slaves; or, ‘‘a law is asked for to prevent the 
Roman people from acquiring more land on the west side of the 
Tiber, or seeking to reconquer that which has become free’’; which 
is really a discussion of the bill before the legislature to prevent 
Little Rock from annexing Argenta. Another example: “John 
Smith, tribune of the plebs, asks for a law, forbidding the Roman 
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people from the unjust occupation of Northern Africa’’—a dis- 
cussion of the Italian occupation of Tripoli. After debate, the 
contio adjourns, and the tribes vote upon the bill. 

In some respects, the Republic has not yet developed well. 
There is little room for parliamentary practice in a Roman assembly 
since citizens are expected to speak only when called by the presi- 
dent, who can shut them off at any time. Pupils recognize the 
fact that it is not to be conducted like a debating society, and are 
somewhat inclined to be reticent and inactive, lest they be wrong. 
But there is a lively interest in the proceedings, and the assemblies 
are quite largely attended. Recently, I have been considering the 
feasibility of dividing the activities of the Republic. At present, 
the senate exists only as an order. It seems advisable to set apart 
one of the two monthly meetings for a senate composed of Seniors 
and Juniors; and the other, for the comitia tributa, composed of 
Sophomores and Freshman. But the division, if made, should 
be with the understanding that all should attend just as before. 

This is in brief the Roman Republic in Little Rock High School, 
and its bearing upon the pupils’ work. The whole project is yet 
new. What its merit is, into what it may develop, or of what 
practical utility it may finally be to Classical Study, I do not pre- 
sume to say. Time only can tell. 


Since the presentation of this paper, the Roman Republic has 
arrayed itself into two opposing political parties, the Popular and 
the Senatorial, each with more or less conflicting interests, and 
demanding certain reforms. The plebeians insist on a lower prop- 
erty rating, a larger share of the magistracies, and more open 
debate in the assembly. The aristocracy opposes the demands of 
the popular party, and seeks to form a senate. The appearance 
at the assembly of magistrates in toga has been so strongly urged 
that the proposal seems likely to carry. 


THREE LATIN STUDENTS’ SONGS" 


By CuHartes B. RANDOLPH 
Clark College 


I wish in this paper to consider the history of the three Latin 
songs that have appeared most commonly in American college song- 
books, Gaudeamus igitur, Lauriger Horatius, and Integer vitae. 

Good songs they are, and well worth singing, and they little 
deserve that oblivion should creep over them. At the college at 
which I am employed, a few years ago on a solemn public occasion 
the Glee Club was instructed to render something in Latin, as 
befitting the dignity of the hour. Having been duly prepared for 
their part, they sang with the utmost gravity the first two stanzas 
of Integer vitae, and when we of the classical section were settling 
ourselves in our chairs with a comfortable feeling of the appro- 
priateness of the Horatian interlude, they proceeded with just as 
much solemnity to add to their first two stanzas the last one, 
making of the whole performance—though they were sublimely 
ignorant of it—a bigger joke than Horace could ever have intended 
the ode to be! When I subsequently remonstrated with a member 
of the faculty who had been concerned in the training of the Glee 
Club for that day, he dismissed me with a supercilious smile, 
remarking, ‘‘Oh, it makes no difference; it’s Latin: nobody cares 
what they’re singing!”’ 

When this incident occurred I resolved that it should be impos- 
sible for such a thing to happen again at Clark College, and I have 
since made it a regular feature of Freshman work some time in the 
year to take up these three songs and keep at them until every one 

: A paper read before the Classical Association of New England, March 31, 1911. 

In the course of this investigation, the results of which are published here only in 
part, the writer received valuable assistance from many sources. His thanks are due 
especially to Dr. Louis N. Wilson, librarian of Clark University, to Professor R. P. . 
Angier, of Yale (through the kindness of Professor J. W. Baird, of Clark University), 
and to Hon. James A. Pierce and Rev. Andrew J. Hetrick, of the class of 1860 of 
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of my men can sing them with spirit and with understanding. This 
paper is written as a Rettung, in the hope that three good songs may 
not be forgotten, and that many of those who read it will make it 
a point to learn the words themselves if they do not know them 
already, and that some will make the experiment of singing them 
with their classes, a procedure for which I believe that any teacher 
who will try it will feel amply repaid. 

In my discussion of these songs I shall consider them in reverse 
order, according to their probable age, treating Integer vitae only 
as a students’ song. 

I find no evidence that Integer vitae was ever employed as a 
students’ song until about the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
The ode does not seem to have enjoyed especial popularity during 
the Middle Ages. It is cited very few times by Manitius in his 
Analekten zur Geschichte des Horaz im Mittelalter, and never in con- 
nection with singing. NHoratian reminiscences are not infrequent 
in the Carmina Burana, our best collection of mediaeval students’ 
songs, but there are no allusions to this ode. There is evidence 
that some of the odes of Horace were sung by the monks to hymn 
tunes, the music of which is added in more than one manuscript, 
but Integer vitae is not among these. According to Stemplinger, 
Die Horazische Lyrik seit der Renaissance, this ode has been set to 
music several times. The first music was written by Michael 
Pesentus, and was published by Petrucci in 1504. It is found with 
lute-accompaniment by an anonymous composer in a collection of 
Franciscus Bossinensis, also published by Petrucci, probably in 
1509. Again, in the school comedy Almansor, by Hayneccius, 
written in 1582, it was sung asa trio. Still another arrangement, 
by Hahn, dates from 1783. 

None of these, however, brought /nteger vitae into any especial 
prominence as a song. This came about 1811, when Dr. Friedrich 
Ferdinand Flemming, a Berlin oculist of considerable note, wrote 
the air which we now sing. Flemming wrote the song for the 
Berliner Liedertafel, which had been founded in 1809 by Zelter, 
with a select membership of twenty-five, made up of singers, poets, 
and composers, whose songs were the compositions of its own 
members. Flemming wrote many other songs for the Liedertafel, 
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but this was the most successful, and it is chiefly because of it that 
his name and a sketch of his life is found in our musical dictionaries. 

The Flemming arrangement of /nteger vitae presently got into 
the Commersbiicher. Just how soon it became current in academic 
circles I do not know; early editions of the Commersbiicher are rare 
in this country, and those of today contain nothing more definite 
than vor 1811; gesungen seit 1811. 

Integer vitae came to the United States sometime before 1858, 
when it appears in Songs of Yale, the second book of Yale songs 
published. It is not in the first Yale songbook, which appeared in 
1853. In the “first published collection of Harvard songs,” the 
College Song Book, edited by C. W. Stevens, which appeared in 
1860, both Gaudeamus and Lauriger Horatius are among the “Songs 
of Yale,” while /nteger vitae is among the ‘‘Songs of Harvard.”’ In 
later books it continues to pass as a Harvard song; which might 
seem to indicate that it was at Harvard that it was introduced in 
this country. Mr. Stevens says in the Preface to his book that he 
is informed by the oldest graduates that thirty years before (around 
1830, then) musical societies existed at Harvard, and that the 
students sang with great gusto the popular airs of the day, as well 
as selections from the German masters. So an importation of this 
song from Germany at Harvard is not a priori improbable. 

Integer vitae is popular in English schools and universities; and 
it occurs in most of the American college songbooks that contain 
Latin songs, both general collections and those of particular 
colleges. 

As to Lauriger Horatius, Pernwerth von Barnstein, who has 
written extensively about German students’ songs, says in his little 
book Ubi sunt qui ante nos? which appeared in 1881, that after 
Gaudeamus, Lauriger Horatius is probably one of the two best- 
known and best-loved Latin students’ songs—the other being the 


one beginning 
Dulce cum sodalibus 
Sapit vinum bonum. 


A subsequent decline in its popularity in Germany, however, would 
seem to be indicated by the fact that Friedlander does not include 
it in his Commersbuch (editions 1892, 1897, and subsequently), in 
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which he has taken pains, he says, to include all the songs that are 
universally sung at the present time, and only those. 

Its origin is lost in obscurity. The editor of the little book of 
Latin students’ songs issued by Teubner during the seventies under 
the title Gaudeamus: carmina vagorum selecta in usum laetitiae 
added Archipoetae vestigia to the title Lauriger Horatius in the table 
of contents, to indicate that in his opinion this song, as well as 
Gaudeamus and others, rests on old foundations, and is to be traced 
back to an earlier song now lost, attributable to the archipoeta of 
the Wandering Students or his school. The Allgemeines deutsches 
Kommersbuch still heads it ‘‘Goliardenlied.””, Symonds, who gives 
a translation in his Wine, Women, and Song, voices an opinion 
similar to that of the editor of Gaudeamus: ‘The style is so charac- 
teristic of the Archipoeta,”’ he says, ‘‘that I believe we may credit 
him with at least a share in its composition.’’ Considerations of 
style in this sixteen-verse poem seem to me to furnish a very uncer- 
tain reason for referring it to an author who is himself so uncertain 
a character as the archipoeta. The word poeta in vs. 11 might of 
course refer to the chief poet of the Order of Wandering Students, 
but it might refer equally well to any other poet. 

Some light, I believe, may be thrown on the question as to the 
probable age of Lauriger Horatius by comparing its text with that 
of Gaudeamus igitur. Gaudeamus does indeed “‘rest on old founda- 
tions,” though nobody has shown that the archpoet or his school had 
anything to do with its composition. Its character as a piece of 
patchwork would be indicated, did we not know its history, by its 
length, its rambling theme, and the many textual variations that 
it presents. Lauriger Horatius has none of these characteristics; 
it is too short to have developed by gradual accretion; its theme is 
consistent; and the text is without variants of the kind that 
indicate a long oral tradition. While making a careful study of the 
text of Gaudeamus and Lauriger Horatius I have recorded all the 
variant readings in the manuscripts and printed editions of these 
songs—about sixty in number—whose readings I could secure." 
Now stanzas 6, 7, 8, and g alone in Gaudeamus (vss. 26-45) are 
without variants of the kind referred to, just as is Lauriger Horatius 


See text of the two songs, with critical appendices, p. 305. 
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throughout. Stanzas 6-9 of Gaudeamus we know were written after 
1780, and got into print straightway. It seems probable to me, 
therefore, from the fact of its transmission unaltered, that Lauriger 
Horatius, like these later stanzas of Gaudeamus, dates from a time 
not long before it got into print, probably from the end of the 
eighteenth century. Furthermore, Lauriger Horatius could hardly 
have existed earlier than the time I have suggested without leaving 
some traces in collections like the von-Crailsheim manuscript, to 
which I shall refer later in connection with Gaudeamus; but from 
reports in the journals (though unfortunately they do not always 
give the contents in full) I am reasonably certain that Lauriger 
Horatius is not found in any of the several manuscript songbooks of 
students that have come down from the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries; nor does it occur in Kindleben’s Studentenlieder 
(1781), or in the Allgemeines Liederbuch des deutschen National- 
gesanges (1798). A translation occurs in the Commers- und Lieder- 
buch of 1816 (2d ed.), which indicates that Lauriger Horatius 
already enjoyed some degree of popularity in Germany at that 
time. 

Lauriger Horatius appears for the first time in this country in 
Songs of Yale, published in 1858, where it is headed “‘ Introduced by 
the class of ’56.’’ The Stevens book published in 1860 at Harvard 
(see p. 293 above) includes it among the Yale songs, and it con- 
tinues to pass as a Yale song in subsequent collections, without 
any apparent protest. As far as we know, then, this song was 
introduced to American students through Yale. 

The air to which it is ordinarily sung, besides furnishing us the 
music for “‘ Maryland, My Maryland,” has been a favorite one in 
American colleges for songs with English words. Lauriger Horatius 
has also been sung to other tunes both in Germany and in this 
country. 

Several translations of Lauriger Horatius are extant. It has been 
translated into English by L. W. Fitch, ’40, of Yale, P. B. Porter, 
67, of Yale, J. A. Pearce, Jr., ’60, of Princeton, W. H. Johnson, 
’85, of Denison, and by J. A. Symonds, in his Wine, Women, and 
Song. 

It may be remarked in passing that the phrase at the end of the 
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first stanza, which even Mr. Symonds was incautious enough to 
call “the Horatian tempus edax rerum,” belongs to Ovid (Meta- 
mor phoses 15. 234). The poeta did not necessarily mean to attrib- 
ute these words to Horace; what he meant perhaps was that 
Horace had remarked on the swift flight of time, as he does in 
many places. Horace does not say that time flies faster than 
Eurus, although he uses the expression ocior Euro in Odes 2.16.4. 

But the song of students’ songs is Gaudeamus igitur, or Gaude- 
amus, to use the shorter title that often heads it. Its history has 
been a matter of investigation for the past forty years and more, 
and it has a considerable literature of its own. 

The song divides easily into three parts, each representing a 
stage inits growth. These are stanzas 1-3, 4-7, 8-9. 

The oldest portions of it are the second and third stanzas, which 
are plainly derived from a penitential hymn in a church collection 
dating at the latest from the thirteenth century, for we have the 
text of this hymn preserved in a Paris manuscript of the year 1267. 
The theme of the hymn is contempt of the world (de contemptu 
mundano), and its second and fourth stanzas run thus: 

2 Vita brevis, brevitas in brevi finietur; 
mors venit velociter et neminem veretur; 
omnia mors perimit et nulli miseretur. 
Surge, surge, vigila, semper esto paratus. 


4 Ubi sunt qui ante nos in hoc mundo fuere ? 
Venies ad tumulos, si eos vis videre; 
cineres et vermes sunt, Carnes computruere. 
Surge, surge, vigila, semper esto paratus. 


These same stanzas, with slight textual modifications, appear in a 
somewhat longer hymn published at Greifswald in 1582. 

There is no trace, however, of the existence of the two stanzas 
quoted in connection with the present first stanza before the 
eighteenth century. Hans Sachs and Sebastian Brant speak of 
““Gaudeamus singing,” but the reference is almost surely to a song 
of the fifteenth century, Gaudeamus io io Dulces Homeriaci, which 
is known to have been very popular in academic circles. The 
first proof of the existence of the Gaudeamus igitur strophe occurs 
in the dialogue in two comedies of Holberg, Der 11. Junius, and 
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Brunnenreise, written between 1722 and 1730; the passages are 
too long to quote, but between them they give the substance of 
the whole stanza. 

The first positive evidence of the existence of stanzas 1, 2, and 
3 together as a song is furnished by two handwritten books of 
students’ songs dating from about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. I shall speak here first of the book that is perhaps 
slightly the younger of the two, because it contains the simpler 
version of the song. This is the so-called von-Crailsheim manu- 
script, in the Royal Library at Berlin, a book written apparently 
between 1747 and 1749 and presented by the Freiherr Albrecht 
Ernst Friedrich von Crailsheim to his thirteen-year-old daughter 
—‘‘welches mir mein Bapa zu einen Bresend gemacht,”’ she writes 
on the cover. It contains the text of over three hundred songs, 
among them many students’ songs. Here we read: 


1 Gaudeamus igitur, juvenes dum sumus : | : 
post molestam senectutem : | : nos habebit tumulus. 


2 ubisunt qui ante nos in mundo vixere : | : 
abeas ad tumulos : | : si vis hos videre 


3 vita nostra brevis est, brevi finietur : | : 
venit mors velociter : | : neminem veretur 


Almost contemporaneous with the von-Crailsheim version, and 
possibly written down a little earlier, is one from the manuscript 
songbook of a student named Reyher, written during his years of 
study at Kiel and Jena, between 1743 and 1748. This contains 
two more stanzas, the present fourth and fifth; and their content 
shows plainly that Gaudeamus had already become a students’ 
song, which is not surely indicated by its presence in the Crailsheim 
collection. 

It is very probable, however, that at least the three-stanza 
Gaudeamus existed in the early part of the eighteenth century, for 
about 1720 Giinther wrote his Studentenlied beginning “‘Briider! 
lasst uns lustig sein,’ in the same measure as the Gaudeamus, and 
so closely resembling these Gaudeamus strophes in the thought of 
its first three stanzas that they may fairly be considered an 
imitation. 
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We next find the song on a written page dated 1776, pre- 
served at the University of Jena, which contains the present 
seventh stanza in a somewhat different form. 

Five years after the date of this Jena sheet, in 1781, a dozent at 
Halle, named Kindleben, issued a book containing sixty-four stu- 
dents’ songs, the first printed collection of its kind, and really the 
first Commersbuch. In this collection he gives us a new and 
improved version of Gaudeamus, for the changes in which he tells 
us that he himself was largely responsible. We do not know what 
text he had before him, but it doubtless did not differ very much 
from that of the Jena sheet. The changes consist chiefly in the 
rewriting of stanza 5, which had not previously referred to the 
better class of women, the addition of a patriotic stanza between 5 
and the last, and the rewriting of this last stanza, the so-called 
“‘ pereat-strophe,” so that the curse there pronounced against certain 
of the student’s foes was somewhat generalized. 

The version of Kindleben is essentially that of the German 
students today, and his last stanza closes the second grand division 
of the song, and marks the conclusion of its growth in Europe. 

Our American songbooks, with rare exceptions, contain nine 
stanzas, two of which are never found in German or English books. 
But before considering these two stanzas it may be well to say a few 
words regarding the history of the song in America. 

It is the first song in the earliest American college songbook, the 
before-mentioned Songs of Yale, published in 1853, at which time, 
so a footnote informs us, it was “‘a popular Yale song.’”’ The note 
also says that words and tune were introduced at Yale by R. S. 
Willis. Now Mr. Willis was a member of the class of 1841; and the 
preface to the 1858 edition of Songs of Yale says that Gaudeamus 
was introduced there some twenty years before. This same preface 
claims for Yale the distinction of being “foremost among American 
colleges in introducing . . . . some of the best songs of the Ger- 
man students.” These facts, and the fact that Gaudeamus, like 
Lauriger Horatius, was a number of times published as a Yale song 
without protest on the part of other colleges, make it appear 
probable that Yale introduced Gaudeamus in America. 

That it was an especial favorite among Yale songs is manifest 
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not alone from the prominence it receives in Yale songbooks, but 
also from many testimonials scattered through early numbers of the 
Yale Literary Magazine. ‘Thus in the account of Presentation Day, 
1849, in the June number of that year, we read: ‘‘While the 
musicians were performing the Ode: 


Gaudeamus igitur 
Juvenes dum sumus, 


we really felt like rejoicing. There is something so beautiful in 
that old song, so melodious, so touching, that it is adapted to any 
occasion.”” Again, the author of an article on college songs in the 
number for May, 1854, says: ‘“‘First on the list of Yale songs is 
Gaudeamus igitur, now possessed of a double immortality since it 
was sung by the students, when, like the martyr Stephen, they 
‘went up in a shower of brick-bats’ to the college... . . The 
oftener the air is heard, the better it is liked. .... There is 
probably no song as yet in pamphlets or on program, which will 
be as much sung at Yale as the three above mentioned. They will 
ever rank among the classics of our Alma Mater.” L. W. Fitch, 
*40, who wrote the best known English translation of Gaudeamus, 
says in the issue of the Magazine for October, 1857, that this is a 
‘truly noble song’’; and by appending to his translation of stanzas 
1-7 two original stanzas in which the hope of immortality is made 
prominent he seeks to add a Christian touch to what he reluctantly 
confesses is its “‘pagan spirit.”” And there are other less significant 
references to the song in these numbers, besides translations, and 
reminiscences in both Latin and English verse. The writer is 
assured by Yale men of today that Gaudeamus is still sung lustily 
on anniversary occasions, and among the pamphlets with song- 
texts prepared for such gatherings none that has come to his notice 
while collecting material for this article has failed to contain at 
least a couple of stanzas of Gaudeamus. 

There can be no doubt that Yale exerted a strong, perhaps the 
strongest, influence in developing the custom of college singing in 


1 The incident referred to is a fight between students and a town faction, March 
7, 1854. The students, on parade, struck up “the favorite student song, Gaudeamus 
igitur, and had hardly reached the middle of the second verse before they received a 
volley of brick-bats.” 
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the United States; and academic singing at Yale received its first 
real impulse from the introduction of Gaudeamus. The preface of 
the 1858 book continues: “Previous to the introduction of this 
song I can find no evidence of the existence here of any distinctively 
student-songs, either original or otherwise, with the single exception 


that it had long been customary .... to close the exercises 
. on Presentation Day by the singing of a parting hymn or 
Ode, written for the occasion. .... Soon after Gaudeamus was 


brought here, however, original songs began to appear on the 
programs of some of our exhibitions, and the custom, once estab- 
lished, has rapidly gained in popularity, until now the singing is a 
prominent and interesting feature in most of our festivals and 
exhibitions, as well as a constant source of enjoyment in our daily 
life.” So it isevident that Gaudeamus had not spent its power over- 
seas, but was destined to be a factor in the academic life of the 
new world. 

As to the authorship of the eighth and ninth stanzas, I am unable 
to establish anything but general probabilities. They appear at 
the end of the song in the 1853 Yale book, without comment. Mr. 
Fitch’s translation, published in 1857, contains only the first seven 
stanzas. In the edition of Songs of Yale published in 1858 a foot- 
note says that they ‘‘are not sung at any of the German univer- 
sities, and are evidently an American addition.” If the song was 
introduced in America at Yale, about 1840, we have that date and 
1853 established as terminus ante and post quem. It is perfectly 
evident from their content that the stanzas were written for some 
special academic occasion at which a reunion of the “old grads” 
was anticipated; this appears from both stanzas: 

Quis confluxus hodie 


Academicorum ? 
E longinquo convenerunt 


Caros et commilitones 
Dissitas in regiones 
Sparsos congregavit. 


The fondness of Yale for the song, the fact of its appearance with 
stanzas 8 and g in the first Yale songbook, its publication with these 
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stanzas afterward as a Yale song, are perhaps some warrant for a 
presumption that they were written at Yale, but I can find no 
positive evidence." 

The melody to which we now sing Gaudeamus is of no great age, 
at least in its present form. It is a mosaic, and its three parts 
(air to vss. 1-2, 3-4, 5) are derived from as many different sources. 
The earliest traces, which belong to the second part, are found in 
1549, in a collection by Forster; the complete air, practically as 
sung at present, is found to the words of Giinther’s “Briider! 
lasst uns lustig sein,” in Lieder fur Freunde geselliger Freude, 1788; 
the melody occurs to the words of Gaudeamus in Ignaz Walter’s 
opera Faust (1797), in one of the scenes in which a party of students 
in Auerbach’s Keller strike up the song. 

Translations, adaptations, and parodies of Gaudeamus are very 
numerous. Along with the Latin text in each of the earliest sources 
of the song (Reyher and Crailsheim manuscripts, Jena sheet) 
German words are found. These are for the most part translations 
of the Latin, although it is possible that in some portions of the 
song the vernacular came first. Among several later translations 
into German, besides that of Kindleben, a good one by Pernwerth 
von Barnstein may be mentioned here. The English translations 
at Yale and Princeton by Messrs. Fitch and Pearce I have referred 
to above; Mr. Symonds includes Gaudeamus among the translations 
in his Wine, Women, and Song. Apparently there was a Greek 
version in circulation as early as 1808; another has been written 
since; and there are probably versions in other languages. Pern- 
werth von Barnstein cites twenty-five parodies and adaptations 
written in Germany by 1881, and the list could be made longer 
today. These are predominantly serious. Many of them were 
composed for academic festivals; one, which dates from 1812-14, 
is directed against the French; two commemorate the golden 
wedding of the Emperor William I, and still another the thirtieth 
anniversary of the pontificate of Pius IX. Some of the humorous 
ones are particularly good, and two of them would be well worth 


*Since this article went to the printer, the writer has received a letter from 
Dr. Charles Ray Palmer, of New Haven, who was a student at Yale from 1851 to 
1855, saying that the stanzas were undoubtedly written at Yale, and by Mr. Willis. 
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quoting in full if space permitted. These are: one written for a 
fifty-year jubilee of physicians, beginning 


Gaudeamus igitur, 
Juvenes de novo; 

Non curamus senectutem, 

Celebramus juventutem 
Iterum ab ovo! 


and another academic one: 


Gaudeamus igitur, 

N.N.N. rectore; 
Integram per juventutem, 
Jam studemus senectutem 

Imitari more. 


There have been several attempts at parody and adaptation at 
American colleges, although as a general thing the patience of the 
author did not allow him to complete a full seven- or nine-stanza 
set of verses. John MacMullen, of the class of 1837 of Columbia, 
wrote a Latin song with seven stanzas, Carmen Alumnorum, sung 
to the air of Gaudeamus, and plainly modeled uponit. An amazing 
effort is printed in St. Stephen’s College Songs, 1892, under the 
heading Propinatio: 

Vivat classis, vivat Prex. 
Vivant largitores 
Vivat poculorum rex 
Atque compotores, 
Vivat virgo quisque suae 
Ego sanctitate tuae 
Dea Nicotina. 


Further citations would afford the reader more amusement than 
profit. 

Gaudeamus has been sung widely and with enthusiasm at our 
American colleges; the admiration of the German university man 
for the song knows no bounds. ‘“Akademisches Weihelied,”’ 
“‘hochgeschitztes Gemeingut aller academischen Biirger,” ‘nicht 
nur den jugendlichen Studenten heilig, sondern auch gereiften, auf 
der Hohe ihrer Zeit stehenden, mit beriihmten Namen geschmiick- 
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ten Mannern unvergesslich’’—such are their eulogies. It has long 
been sung by German students at the close of the burial service of 
a comrade. Many incidents in academic history illustrating its 
popularity might be cited. In 1842 the composer Liszt played the 
Gaudeamus with variations at an academic concert in Berlin, and 
so delighted the students that they insisted on unhitching the 
horses from his carriage and drawing him home themselves. This 
he refused to let them do; but when he set out on a journey a few 
days later they appeared with thirty four-horse vehicles and fifty 
riding-horses, and escorted him as far as the village of Friedrichs- 
feld. In the summer of r1g10 at the great centennial celebration of 
the University of Berlin the singing of the Gaudeamus was an 
impressive feature. On the first evening the students, to the 
number of about four thousand, after a torchlight procession in 
Unter den Linden, marching and countermarching before the uni- 
versity, drew up in solid mass in front of its palace, and sang 
Gaudeamus with wonderful effect. At the solemn session in the 
Aula, in the presence of the emperor and all the dignitaries, the 
singing of three stanzas of Gaudeamus closed the celebration. 
“‘The effect was most inspiring,’ writes one who was there; “all 
the members of the faculties, the delegates, and the students in 
vollem Wichs took part with might and main. I shall never forget 
the impression produced upon me.”’ 

One who studies the history of Gaudeamus igitur must admire 
it as a grand old song; one who hears the Germans sing it can 
hardly fail to catch something of the Teuton enthusiasm as the 
song rolls on and on 

aus den jugendfrischen Kehlen, 
Die die Worte ihres Sanges holen aus dem Grund der Seelen, 


Jenes Burschenlied, dem briinstig schon Jahrhunderte gelauschet, 
Jenes hehre Gaudeamus, das das Burschenherz berauschet. 


GAUDEAMUS IGITUR 


1 Gaudeamus igitur, 
Iuvenes dum sumus; 
Post iucundam iuventutem, 
Post molestam senectutem 
Nos habebit humus. 5 
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2 Ubi sunt, qui ante nos 
In mundo fuere ? 
Transeas ad superos, 
Abeas ad inferos 
Quos si vis videre. 10 


3 Vita nostra brevis est, 
Brevi finietur; 
Venit mors velociter, 
Rapit nos atrociter, 
Nemini parcetur. 15 


4 Vivat academia, 
Vivant professores, 
Vivat membrum quodlibet, 
Vivant membra quaelibet, 
Semper sint in flore. 20 


5 Vivant omnes virgines 
Faciles, formosae, 
Vivant et mulieres, 
Tenerae, amabiles, 
Bonae, laboriosae. 25 


6 Vivat et res publica, 
Et qui illam regit, 
Vivat nostra civitas, 
Maecenatum caritas, 
Quae nos hic protegit. 30 


7 Pereat tristitia, 
Pereant osores, 
Pereat diabolus, 
Quivis antiburschius, 
Atque irrisores. 35 


8 Quis confluxus hodie 
Academicorum ? 
E longinquo convenerunt, 
Protinusque successerunt 
In commune forum. 40 


9 Alma Mater floreat, 
Quae nos educavit, 
Caros et commilitones 
Dissitas in regiones 
Sparsos congregavit. 45 
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I-3: 3 post molestam senectutem CrRK exactam J peractam M amoenam 
5 tumulus Cr 7 vixere Cr 8 venies ad tumulos P abeas ad tumulos Cr transeas 
ad superos R abeas ad inferos J vadite ad superos KM transite ad superos 
9 abeas ad tumulos Cr abeasad inferosR transeas ad superos J transite ad inferos 
KM _ vadite ad inferos 10 si eos vis videre P si vis hos videre Cr quofs] si vis 
videre R_ hos si vis videre J ubi iam fuere KM _ ubi iam? fuere! ubinam? fuere! 
13 mors venit velociter P 14 venit mors velociter Cr rapit mors atrociter J 15 
neminem veretur PCrRJ 

4-7: 18 vivant membra quaelibet R 20 ut et nutritores R vivant nutritores 
J vivant nutritores (auditores) M 22 faciles accessu RJ 23 floreat virginitas R 
24 floreat virginitas R vivant et mulieres JK fidelesque conjuges M_ dulces et 
amabiles 25 difficilis ingressu R faciles aggressu J boni laboriosi M 26 respub- 
lica KM _ republica 29 maecenatum Maccenatum 30 semper sint in flore M 

P=Paris MS, 1267 av. Cr=von Crailsheim MS, 1747-49 R=Reyher’s 
Liederbuch, 1743-48 J=Jena sheet, 1776 K=Kindleben, 1781 M-=Melzer’s 
Burschen-Lieder, 1808. Readings not followed by a capital letter are taken from 

rinted books. 


LAURIGER HORATIUS 


1 Lauriger Horatius, 
Quam dixisti verum! 
Fugit Euro citius 
Tempus edax rerum! 


Chorus: 

Ubi sunt, O pocula, 5 
Dulciora melle, 

Rixae, pax, et oscula 
Rubentis puellae ? 


2 Crescit uva molliter, 
Et puella crescit, 10 
Sed poeta turpiter 
Sitiens canescit. 


3 Quid iuvat aeternitas 
Nominis, amare 
Nisi terrae filias 15 
Licet, et potare ? 


8 rubentes 13 eternitas 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS IN 
LATIN 


By James A. K1erst, S.J. 
Sacred Heart College, Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin 


The advantages of the study of Latin at school can hardly be 
more effectively secured than by systematic attempts at original 
Latin composition on the part of the student. This is a truth 
that need not be urged upon the readers of the Classical Journal. 
That it is generally understood and appreciated throughout the 
country, is sufficiently proved—if proof were needed—by the 
popularity and comparative variety of such books in use in our 
high schools and colleges as deal ex professo with the subject of 
Latin writing. 

As a little contribution toward stimulating interest in Latin 
style, the writer here ventures to present a Latin translation of 
Abraham Lincoln’s famous address at the dedication of Gettysburg 
Cemetery. 

Readers of the Classical Journal need not be expressly told that 
such a version—even when correct from a merely grammatical 
point of view—can claim no final character or absolute value, as 
if any version differing from it could not be of equal or even greater 
excellence. Translations have of necessity a strong subjective 
tinge, embodying as they do the subjective views of their author 
regarding the nature of Latin style, and the subjoined translation 
in particular merely shows what language the writer fancies might 
have been used by an educated Roman of classical times, had he 
been called upon to deliver the Gettysburg address. 

The writer has paid special attention to the arrangement of 
words so characteristic of the Latin sentence. The individual 
words and phrases will likewise, he hopes, be found to be in good 


literary standing. 
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DEDICATION OF GETTYSBURG 
CEMETERY 


Fourscore and seven years ago, 
our fathers brought forth upon this 
continent a new nation, conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal. 
Now we are engaged in a great civil 
war, testing whether that nation, or 
any nation so conceived and so dedi- 
cated, can long endure. 


We are met on a great battlefield 
of that war. We are met to dedicate 
a portion of it as the final resting- 
place of those who have given their 
lives that that nation might live. It 
is altogether fitting and proper that 
we should do this. 


But, in a larger sense, we cannot 
dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we 
cannot hallow, this ground. The 
brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here, have consecrated it, 
far above our power to add or to 
detract. The world will very little 
note nor long remember what we say 
here; but it can never forget what 
they did here. 


It is for us, the living, rather, to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work 
they have thus far so nobly carried 
on. It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remain- 
ing before us: that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they here gave 


3°7 


ABRAHAMI LINCOLN ORATIO 
GETTYSBURGENSIS 


Octavus iam et octogesimus' annus 
est hic, cum maiores nostri novam in 
hac terrae parte rem publicam peper- 
erunt, quam libertatis in condicione 
conceptam in illam  consecrarunt 
sententiam: aequo nasci iure homines 
universos. Nunc vero ingenti bello 
civili inito nos experimur, haecne res 
publica vel alia, sic nata sic conse- 
crata, per longum temporis spatium 
possit stare. 

Convenimus in eum ipsum locum, 
ubi acerrime in hoc bello pugnatum 
est; convenimus autem huc, ut huius 
campi partem aliquam ad supremam 
quietem eorum consecraremus, qui 
ut viveret haec res publica, vitam hoc 
loco profuderunt. Quibus id nos 
merito ac iure praestamus. 

Verum hunc locum, si altius rem 
spectaverimus, neque inaugurare ne- 
que dedicare neque consecrare nos 
posse videbimur; quem illi ipsi viri 
fortissimi, qui hic dimicarunt, sive 
mortui sunt sive superstites, tanta 
consecrarunt sanctitate, ut nos neque 
addere quicquam neque demere pos- 
simus. Nos enim, quae hic dixerimus, 
neque multum attendent homines 
neque diu recordabuntur: illi quae 
hic fecerunt, oblivioni dabitur nun- 
quam. 

Nos potius, qui in vita sumus, hoc 
loco consecrari oportet ad opus illud 
perficiendum, quod illi tam praeclare 
propagarunt; nos, inquam, conse- 
crari ad hoc tantum opus, quod re- 
liquum nobis videmus; ut ab illis, 
quos hic honoramus mortuos, maiore 
in dies pietate eam discamus am- 


* Duodenonagesimus is not found in Latin writers. 
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the last full measure of devotion; 
that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain; that 
the nation shall, under God, have a 
new birth of freedom, and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth. 


plecti causam, qua in defendenda illi 
hic morientes pietatem praestiterunt 
summam; ut magno hic animo id 
statuamus, ne animas illi frustra de- 
voverint; ut huic civitati nova, Deo 
volente, nascatur libertas; denique 
ut imperium populare, quod et a 
populo et pro populo administretur, 
ne pereat unquam in orbe terrarum. 


| 
| 
| 


Notes 


{Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.] 


ILIAD T 24 
ws Te peydArw Kipoas. 

Apollon. lex. H., p. 754, records the observation of Aristarchus that in 
Homer o@ya invariably refers to a dead body, while Eustathius in his note to 
the verse I have quoted gives the counter argument that a lion will never 
touch a body found already dead, thus forcing a contradiction between Homer 
and Aristarchus, or showing the ignorance of Homer in regard to lions. A 
reconciliation has been attempted by practically all commentators. Of 
these I select two as typical: Naegelsbach, ‘Unter c@pa, welches der Dichter 
nur vom todten Leibe braucht, denken wir uns ein vor kurzem angeschossenes, 
eben verendetes Thier. Denn die Situation ist einer noch andauernden 
Jagd entlehnt. So lést sich das alte Bedenken, dass der Liéwe kein Aas fresse.”’ 
The accepted theory is well expressed by Professor Sterrett in his note to the 
passage in question: ‘“‘When not in captivity the lion eats only fresh meat 
recently killed by himself, not what he finds dead. But here he lights upon 
a stag or goat just killed by hunters and, driven by his hunger, he seizes and 
devours it in spite of dogs and huntsmen. The lion was not native to Greece 
and Ionia, and Homer may have been ignorant of its habits.” Mr. John T. 
McCutcheon (Jn Africa, Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis, 1910), gives with 
knowledge from personal experience the methods of hunting African lions, two 
of which (pp. 327 ff.) consist in using the dead bodies of animals to lure the 
animal within range of a concealed hunter. He repeatedly shot lions or knew 
others to shoot them which were devouring such carcasses. Mr. McCutcheon 
assures me that he frequently knew of lions in their native haunts devour- 
ing putrid bodies when an abundance of game was easily obtainable. It is 
very evident that in this case a criticism of Homer and Aristarchus has been 
built on absolutely false premises. The verse in Homer then means exactly 
what it seems to mean; dogs and hunters find the lion for which they were 
searching, but because of its hunger and joy in finding a dead beast it continues, 
heedless of them, to devour the carcass. Joun A. Scorr 


CAESAR B.G. m1. 22 


Cum sexcentis devotis quos illi soldurios appellant quorum haec est condicio uti 
omnibus in vita commodis una cum iis fruantur quorum se amicitiae dediderint, si 
quid his per vim accidat, aut eundem casum una ferant aut sibi mortem consciscant: 
neque adhuc hominum memoria repertus est quisquam qui eo interfecto cuius se 
amicitiae devovisset, mori recusaret. 

This account of the soldurii is especially interesting at present because of 
archaeological discoveries in the territory of the Sotiates, as reported in the 


press. 


399 
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It is usual to compare an Iberian custom given in Plutarch Sertorius 14: 

dvros "IBepixod Tov dpxovta TeTaypevovs 
Kai TovTO BapBapwv xataoraow dvopalovrwv. 

It must, however, be perfectly clear that the two customs are vastly differ- 
ent. The 0s ’IBepixov is nothing more than that each leader had a devoted 
body-guard, under religious obligation to protect his life at the cost of their 
own. Caesar knows of a similar practice among the Aeduans, B.G. vii. 40. 

Litavicus cum suis clientibus quibus more Gallorum nefas est etiam in extrema 


fortuna deserere patronos, Gergoviam profugit. 
Dio Cassius liii. 20 tells us of a certain Sextus Pacuvius—if that was his 


name—who with some companions, consecrated (xafoowcacGa) them- 
selves after the Iberian manner to the protection of the life of Augustus. 

In our passage a very different set of facts is presented. Every one of the 
soldurii is bound to some other by ties of ‘‘friendship,”’ which possesses in this 
case a religious sanction and involves the necessity of living under precisely 
the same conditions as the “friend” and dying with him. 

The confusion of this custom and the Iberian custom recorded by Plutarch 
and Dio probably goes back to Nicolaus of Damascus, as quoted by Athenaeus 
vi. 249 B. Nicolaus calls them ovAodovpovs—a word which he translates by 
He goes on to say rtovrovs 8 of éxovor ovlavras 
kai avvaro§vyncKovras. Both statements are then further expanded. The 
owWddovpo. wear the same clothing and live in the same way as their lord and 
follow him in death, even if the death is a natural one. 

As Nicolaus is expressly referring to the Adiatunnus incident, he evidently 
has the passage in Caesar before him—a conclusion strengthened by the words 
kai ovdeis twa which are plainly based upon 
the neque adhuc hominum memoria of Caesar. His additional statements are, 
therefore, only a rhetorical explanation of the passage in the Gallic War, further 
modified by a contamination of the well-known Iberian custom with the 
unique one recorded of the Sotiates. It may further be noted that his 
which he later paraphrases by rovovpevor (he borrows both 
the word and its significance from Herodotus ii. 63, where evywAas ércreAcovTes 
and ciywAwaion are used interchangeably) is not an especially good 
translation of devoti. 

A custom in almost every detail similar to the soldurii exists, curiously 
enough, among many tribes of North American Indians. Prince Maximilian 
von Wied in his Reisen in Nord-Amerika mentions many instances. Mr. 
Jones found it among the Sauk and Foxes. I am informed by my brother, 
Dr. Paul Radin, whose monograph on the Winnebagos is shortly to appear, 
that among the Winnebagos every father selects for his son a “friend”’ of about 
the same age. These “friends” are regarded as more closely related than 
brothers and share everything they receive. If one of the two is killed on the 
war-path, the other cannot return to his tribe. Max RaDIN 
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Current Events 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Volkmann School, Boston, Mass., for the 
territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel 
W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States, west to the 
Mississippi River; Walter Miller, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the 
Southern States; and by Frederick C. Eastman, the University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Ia., for the territory west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. 
This department will present everything that is properly news—occurrences from 
month to month, meetings, changes in faculties, performances of various kinds, etc. 
All news items should be sent to the associate editors named above.] 


Massachusetts 
The fifth annual meeting of the Eastern Massachusetts section of the 


Classical Association of New England was held on Saturday, February 10, at 
Boston University, with about three hundred in attendance. 

The program follows: “A Word of Welcome,” Dr. D. O. S. Lowell, presi- 
dent of the section; ‘“‘In Memoriam: John Tetlow,” Ernest G. Hapgood, Head- 
master Girls’ Latin School, and Dr. Alice Walton; “‘The Greek Anthology as 
a Biograph,” Professor Francis G. Allinson, Brown University; ‘‘The Classics 
and Eternal Youth,” Joseph Lee, Boston School Committee; ‘Latin as a 
‘Practical’ Subject,” Albert S. Perkins, Dorchester High School; Discussion 
of Timely Topics; “Some Ancient Horses and Their Riders,”’ Professor Donald 
Cameron, Boston University; ‘‘The Dramatic Art of Sophocles,” Dr. C. R. 
Post, Harvard University; Lantern Talk: “The Buried City of Pompeii,” 
Professor Alexander H. Rice, Boston University. 

The following officers were chosen for 1912-13: President, Professor 
Donald Cameron of Boston University; Secretary, Clarence W. Gleason of the 
Volkmann School; Executive Committee: Frederic A. Tupper, Brighton High 
School, Professor Charles Burton Gulick, Harvard University, Dr. Alice Wal- 
ton, Wellesley College, Edward H. Atherton, Boston Girls’ Latin School, 
Albert S. Perkins, Dorchester High School. 

Harvard University —At the meeting of the Classical Club on February 
14, Professor Clifford H. Moore spoke on ‘‘The Purposes of History and Three 
Roman Historians.” 

Through the generosity of Mr. Gardiner M. Lane the Department of the 
Classics is enabled to offer a course of six public lectures on Life and Letters 
at Athens from Pericles to Alexander, by Paul Shorey, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Greek at The University of Chicago. The subjects of the separate lectures 
are: “The Age of Pericles”; “Aristophanes”; “‘The Case of Euripides”; 
“The School of Athens—Plato and Isocrates”’; “‘ Demosthenes and the Lost 
Cause”; “From Aristophanes to Menander—Life and Letters in the Little 
Athens of the Fourth Century.” 
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Pennsylvania 

Classical Club of Philadelphia.—Since the last notice in the Journal the 
following papers have been read at meetings of the Club: “Greek Comedy,” 
Professor Edward Capps, of Princeton; “‘Graeco-Indian Folk Tales,” Dr. E. 
W. Burlingame, of the Haverford School; ‘Identification of the Gallic Battle- 
fields of Caesar,’”’ Professor Walter Dennison, of Swarthmore College; “ Ancient 
Ways in Modern Greece,”’ Professor W. W. Baker, Haverford College. 

The officers for the present year are President, Roland G. Kent, assistant 
professor of comparative philology at the University of Pennsylvania; Vice- 
President, Dr. F. B. Brandt, of the Central High School of Philadelphia; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Dr. B. W. Mitchell, of the Central High School of 
Philadelphia. 

The Classical Club celebrated its one-hundredth meeting on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 9, at the University Club with a dinner at which Professor Clifford H. 
Moore of Harvard University and Professor Wilfred P. Mustard of Johns 
Hopkins University were the guests of honor. This club is composed of men 
in Philadelphia and the vicinity who are interested in the study of Greek and 
Roman literature. The membership includes many representatives of the 
faculties of the University of Pennsylvania and of Bryn Mawr, Haverford, and 
Swarthmore colleges, of the Central High School, and other educational insti- 
tutions, besides several professional and business men of the city. The club 
holds six meetings a year, and has been flourishing for over sixteen years—a 
rather notable record for an association of this kind. 

The dinner was followed by numerous toasts, the President, Professor 
Roland G. Kent, of the University of Pennsylvania, acting as toastmaster: 
Professor W. P. Mustard (Johns Hopkins), “‘ Former Members”’; Professor Ellis 
A. Schnabel (Central H. S.), “Faithful Members”; Professor Walter Den- 
nison (Swarthmore), “‘Classics in the West”; Professor B. W. Mitchell, sec- 
retary of the Club (Central H. S.), ‘Hard Work”; Mr. T. W. Pierce (a promi- 
nent lawyer of West Chester, Pa.), “‘Classics for the Non-Classicist”’; Professor 
C. H. Moore (Harvard), “Honored Guests.’”’ A Latin ode for the occasion 
was composed by Professor John C. Rolfe, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Later a regular meeting was held, at which Professor Moore gave the Club 
a critical analysis of the work of several Roman historians. The paper was 
entitled ‘‘Three Roman Historians.” 

MENU 
Cena SoDALITATIS CLASSICAE PHILADELPHICAE 
Quanta pernis pestis veniet! quanta labes larido! 
Quanta sumini absumedo! quanta callo calamitas! 
Quanta laniis lassitudo! quanta porcinariis!—PLavt. 
CONVENTUS CENTESIMUS 
A.D. V ID. FEB. MCMXII 
Orpo FERCULORUM 
Ostrea ex sinu Lynnoportu 


} 
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“Ostrea callebat primo deprendere morsu.”’—Jvv. 
Heleoselinon Olivae 
“Qualia lassum pervellunt stomachum.”’—Hor. 
Ius Testudineum cum Cremore Lactis 
“Testudineum istum tibi ego grandibo gradum.”’—PLAUvT. 
Frusta Soleae cum [ure Vini Albi 
“Nec satis est cara pisces averrere mensa 
Ignarum quibus est ius aptius.’’—Hor. 
Solana Tuberosa Nova 
“‘Ne tuberibus propriis offendat amicum.’’—Hor. 
Assum Bovinum Tenerum cum Fungis Recentibus 
Pratensibus optima fungis 
Natura est: aliis male creditur.””—Hor. 
Frustula Apii In Conos Formata 
““Sperandarum substantia rerum, argumenium non apparentium.”’—Pavt. 
Perdices Ostreis Farti 
““Ouis non credat equum Graiam celasse phalangem, 
Si perdix tantas parvus habet latebras ?”—INCERT. 
Acetaria Herbarum Viridium 
“Si dura morabitur alvus, 
pellet obstantia . . . . lapithi brevis herba.””—Hor. 
Caseus 
“Sunt et caseoli, quos iuncea fiscina siccat.”’—VERG. 
Cremor Lactis Glacie Concretus 
“Dissolve frigus.’””-—Hor. 
Placentae Libaque 
“ Porcius infra 
Ridiculus totas simul absorbere placentas.’”’-—Hor. 


Caliculus 
“ Nunc est bibendum.’’—Hor. 
Fumisugia Fumisugiuncula 


“Omnis humi fumat Neptunia Troia.”—VeERc. 
Vinum Burdigalense 
“Siccis omnia nam dura deus proposuil, neque 
Mordaces aliter diffugiunt sollicitudines.” —Hor. 


“Ut iuvit te cena? 
Sic ut mihi numquam 
In vita fuerit melius—Hor. 
“* Bene vos, bene nos, bene te, bene me.’’—PLavt. 


Post MENSAS SECUNDAS VERBA FACIENT: 


Priores. 

Fideles. 

Thomasus W. Transfixor............... Quomodo ex usu Profanorum 
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Ope WRITTEN FOR THE DINNER BY PROFESSOR ROLFE 
Salvete, O comites, sollemnia qui celebrantes, 
Convenistis in hunc, docta caterva, locum. 
Nunc decet et vinum bibere et nunc volvere fumum, 
Pectore tunc docti condere verba viri. 
Carus et exspectatus ades, doctissime, qui nunc 
Sis decori nostris, vir sapiens, epulis. 
Iam centum noctes sollemnia talia adimus, 
Omnibus at nondum tot numerare licet. 
Unus et alter adest qui nulli defuit horae, 
Multos, heu! frustra quaerimus ante notos. 
Conditor, Oceanus nos inter volvitur atrox; 
Mors immitior, a! te habet, alte senex. 
Sit tibi terra levis, linguae doctissime Graecac; 
Conditor, O veniat gloria magna tibi. 
Et vos, O socii, multos vireatis ad annos, 
Di vobis tribuant gaudia, nomen, opes. 
Ohio 
Cleveland.—At the time of the semiannual promotions at the East High 
School of Cleveland, it was thought that there would not be a sufficient num- 
ber of pupils desiring to take beginning Greek to form aclass. To the surprise 
of the principal, twenty pupils sent in their names, requesting that a class be 
formed in that subject. This request was made without any solicitation on 
the part of the teachers. Judging from this, it is evident that the study of 
Greek is not yet a thing of the past in our high schools, and that there is still 


a large number of people who appreciate its value. 


Illinois 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute—On January 19 a Latin play was given in 


the auditorium at Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill., by the Depart- 
ment of Ancient Languages. The play chosen was A Roman Wedding, written 
by Miss Susan Paxson. It represents the marriage of Tullia, daughter of 
Cicero, and Gaius Piso. The stage showed the interior of a Roman dwelling 
with timbered ceiling and brown burlap for the walls to which tapestries were 
attached, representing fairly well the ancient wall paintings. The variety in 
costume and color and the stage grouping made an extremely attractive pic- 
ture. The enunciation was clear and correct and the characters looked their 
parts remarkably well. This was particularly true in the case of Cicero. The 
play was given before a packed house and many requests were received for its 
repetition. It seems certain that the giving of such a play is of great help to 
the Latin department both in the school and in the community. 

The Department of Ancient Languages at Bradley Institute has the follow- 
ing teachers: Dr. Theodore C. Burgess, former secretary-treasurer of the 
Classical Association, Miss Katherine Walters, Mr. John O. Lofberg, and Miss 
Harriet Kemp. Mr. Lofberg and Miss Walters took the chief responsibility 


in preparing the play. 
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Tennessee 
The University of Chattanooga.—The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Tennessee 


Philological Association was held at the University of Chattanooga, Friday 
and Saturday, February 23-24, 1912. 

The papers bearing more directly upon classical interests were as follows: 
“Some Religious Ideas Underlying Greek Tragedy,” Miss Chloe Thompson, 
Girls’ Preparatory School; ‘‘Some Phases of the Dative in Latin,” R. B. Steele, 
Vanderbilt University; ‘‘The Number Three in Roman Magic and Super- 
stition,” Eugene Tavenner, Middle Tennessee State Normal School; “Some 
Methods of Increasing Interest in the Study of Latin,” R. S. Radford, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; “Suggestions on the Teaching of High-School Latin,” 
J. R. Baylor, Baylor University School; “‘Why Study Latin and Greek ?” 
J. A. Setliff, Central High School. 


Washington 

A meeting of the Classical Association of the Pacific Northwest, was held 
at Seattle on December 29 and 30. While the attendance was not large, the 
interest was very gratifying and the prospects for a successful year are bright. 
The following papers were read at a joint session with the Washington State 
Philological Society: ‘‘The Flowers in Theocritus,” Iwar S. Westerberg, 
Adelphia College, Seattle; ‘‘The Relation of Petronius to Lucan,” Evan T. 
Sage, University of Washington, Seattle. 

At the regular session the following papers were presented: ‘The Prepa- 
ration of Teachers of the Classics in Secondary Schools,” J. C. Hazzard, 
formerly of Portland Academy, Portland, Ore. (read by title); “A Week-End 
with Some Roman Literary Gentlemen,” Arthur Patch McKinlay, Lincoln 
High School, Portland, Ore.; ‘‘The Latin Deponent Verb a Middle Develop- 
ment,” Frank C. Taylor, Pacific University, Forest Grove, Ore.; ‘‘Tennyson’s 
Latinisms,” Thomas K. Sidey, University of Washington, Seattle; “‘The Julian 
Claudian Royal House (illustrated), Frederic Stanley Dunn, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

The following were elected officers for next year: President, Frederic Stanley 
Dunn, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore.; Vice-President, David Thomson, 
University of Washington, Seattle; Secretary-Treasurer, Evan T. Sage, University 
of Washington, Seattle; additional members of the Executive Committee: 
Louis F. Anderson, Whitman College, Walla Walla; Arthur Patch McKinlay, 
Lincoln High School, Portland, Ore.; Andrew Oliver, Broadway High School, 
Seattle; Mrs. Eleanor B. Varnes, High School, Tacoma. 

The next meeting will be held in Portland on Thanksgiving, 1912. 


Book Reviews 


The Religious Experience of the Roman People from the Earliest 
Times to the Age of Augustus. The Gifford Lectures for 1909- 
10. By W. WarDE Fow Ler, M.A. London: Macmillan, 


1911. Pp. xviiits5o4. $4 net. 
The Religious Life of Ancient Rome. A Study of the Development 
of Religious Consciousness from the Foundation of the City 


until the Death of Gregory the Great. By JEssE BENEDICT 
CARTER. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 


1911. Pp. viiit270. $2 net. 

Mankind is keenly interested in religion today, though all do not attribute 
their cravings to the impulse to worship; and every age, every nation, every 
state of civilization has been called upon to give its experience in getting into 
right relation with the Higher Power. Adopting the definition of Ira W. 
Howerth (Int. Journ. of Ethics, 1903, 205) to the effect that “Religion is the 
effective desire to be in right relation to the Power manifesting itself in the 
universe,’’ Professor Fowler in his twenty lectures sets forth the successes and 
failures of the Roman endeavors to establish the desired relationship. In the 
first three lectures he explains his method and considers some cases of taboo 
and magic that survived in the historical period. Dealing with the family 
religion of the agricultural community as the first real religious experience of 
the Romans, he proceeds to expound the religion of the City-state as evidenced 
by the Calendar of Numa, its numina, the Roman conception of them, and the 
ritual of the zus divinum, and closes the first series of lectures with an account 
of the first arrival of new gods and cults which came from various parts of 
Italy. Thus far he has told the story of how “a strong primitive religious 
instinct . . . . was gradually soothed and satisfied under the formalizing 
influence of the settled life of the agricultural family, and still more so under 
the organizing genius of the early religious rulers of the City-state.” The 
second ten lectures tell of the “gradual discovery of the inadequacy of this 
early formalized and organized religion to cope with what we may call new 
religious experience.” ‘This story begins with the Sibylline Books and the 
introduction of Greek rites; then is set forth the formalizing influence of ponti- 
fices and augurs, the frenzied efforts in the days of the Hannibalic War to 
appease the divine wrath by experiments with new and strange gods and rites, 
and the utter destitution of the Romans in regard to their ideas of God and their 
relation to Him in those days of Rome’s sudden supremacy over the Mediter- 
ranean region; then the Stoicism of Panaetius and Posidonius came to serve 
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the stead of religion for the educated, and in the last days of the Republic there 
became evident an increasing trend toward a sort of mysticism involving espe- 
cially speculation concerning the future life and release from the bonds of the 
flesh. The last three lectures treat of the religious feeling in Vergil’s poems, 
the Augustan revival, and Rome’s contribution to the spiritual awakening 
preparatory to Christianity. 

This book, sane, careful, and pleasingly written, splendidly bears out the 
promise of its title, treating the religion of the Romans from a new point of 
view; it is a study in the psychology of a nation, it is primarily concerned with 
the mental attitude of the Romans toward Divinity, taking up the nature of 
the gods and the modes of worship only so far as is necessary to make clear 
the religious sentiment. Students of religion will find it interesting and valu- 
able as showing how the Romans sought God “if haply they might feel after 
Him and find Him,” and as showing that the Roman religion ran the usual 
course of growth, arrest, decay, reform: it will also contribute much toward 
a better understanding of Roman history, for then as now social unrest was not 
wholly economic. 

Amid so much good it is hard to choose for special mention, but nothing 
in the book is better wrought than the fourth lecture which, on the basis of 
what is known of the sacra privata in historical times, reconstructs a fine pic- 
ture of the religion of the early Italic agricultural community: and the recon- 
struction is sound because of the well-known conservatism of the Italian 
country folk in these sacra privata, traces of which are existent even today. 
But I find myself wishing that Professor Fowler had expressed as clearly in this 
lecture as in the sixth (pp. 128 ff.) his belief that the Italians were nature- 
worshipers even before they entered Italy. Admirable also in their several 
ways are lectures xiv, xvii, and xviii; and in general the lessened emphasis on 
the legalism of Roman religion gives a better conception of its reality. It may 
be said just here, by way of parenthesis, that a reading of Bloomfield’s paper 
on “The Symbolic Gods” in Studies in Honor of Gildersleeve will confirm Pro- 
fessor Fowler’s views on the indigitamenta. 

It is to be hoped that the book will be much read by teachers of Latin, for it 
will surely help each one to do his work better, I mean the work of interpreting 
Roman life to modern students. 

In his lectures (summarized in Classical Journal for November, 1911) 
Professor Carter has chosen to present outstanding points in the progress of 
religion in the Roman world: not only is the style attractive but the reader’s 
interest is heightened by the prominence given to some one great figure, such 
as Julian, Augustine, or Gregory. Noteworthy is the emphasis placed on 
Etruscan influence in the regal period: altogether under their guidance the 
Romans grew out of animism into a religion of patriotism, we are told. There 
is perhaps more reason to object to the low estimate of the earliest Roman 
religion than to the strength of the insistence on Etruscan influence. Working 
backward, as Professor Fowler does, one need not believe that the faces of those 
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early Italian farmers were “entirely turned toward the ground”; and it has 
been well established that the original Indo-Europeans had a higher conception 
of their gods than that. It is possible that Etruscan influence accelerated the 
formal organization of the state cult, and it may have started the Romans 
toward that utiltarian secularization of their religion which is so marked; 
but even such a conclusion is not “inevitable.” A more cautious statement, 
even in a public lecture, might not have been amiss; though of course we all 
realize that overcautious men have not discovered new continents. 
LERoy CARR BARRET 
TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD 


Grant Allen’s Historical Guides. Classical Rome. By H. STUART 
Jones, A.M., formerly Director of the British School at Rome. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1911. Pp. 371. $1.35. 


This little guide-book is not intended as a rival to Baedeker, for it contains 
none of the practical information which makes that work indispensable to all 
except the “personally conducted” traveler. It attempts to give some pre- 
liminary information that shall be useful to one interested in the memorials 
of ancient Rome, and on the basis of that information to help him in a closer 
examination of them. 

The book, which is bound in flexible cloth, is of a convenient size to slip 
into the pocket, 4} <6} inches, and three-eighths of an inch in thickness, and is 
well printed with catch-words in large type to aid the weary eye in the gloom 
of the galleries. 

It opens with three short semi-historical chapters on the origin and growth 
of Rome, Roman architecture and ancient sculpture, preparatory to the 
examination of the monuments which illustrate the history of the Roman 
people. The forum is naturally the first object of attention, and that the 
traveler may properly relate this to other parts of the ancient city he is wisely 
advised to gain a general idea of the city and its surroundings by climbing the 
tower of the Palazzo del Senatore, and by ascending the Janiculum, although 
a still better view would be obtained from the dome of St. Peter’s. ‘The monu- 
ments of the forum and the sacred way are well described with good use of the 
latest excavations, but it is perhaps a little too confident to say of the cuniculi, 
or subterranean passages, in the forum that “there can be little doubt that the 
passages and trap-doors were used to raise wild beasts, gladiators, etc.” 

From the forum the guide takes the traveler along the sacred way to the 
arch of Titus, and thence to the Palatine, which is rather briefly yet clearly 
described. The next chapter, on the Capitol, except for a few pages on the 
buildings and outside memorials, is almost wholly occupied with the more 
important objects in the Museo Capitolino and the Palazzo dei Conservatori, 
which are presented with a judicious mixture of information and criticism. 
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From the Capitol the guide leads through the imperial fora to the Campus 
Martius and down the hills on the eastern side of the city, pausing for a con- 
siderable visit to the rich collections of the Museo delle Terme, and so on round 
by the Coelian and Aventine to the baths of Caracalla, and back through the 
city to the forum. 

A long chapter on the almost inexhaustible resources of the Vatican galleries, 
and that of the Villa di Papa Giulio, completes the story of the art-treasures of 
the Roman collections, and one on the ancient walls of the city brings the book 
to a close. 

It is a valuable addition to the guide-books on Rome, and will greatly 
help a classical student in choosing objects for his more careful consideration, 
and in giving ‘‘a conception of the historical evolution of the town.” It is well 
written, though one is surprised on p. 90 to come upon a piece of “tufa walling,” 
when he expected only a “wall.’’ On p. 82 occurs the sentence: “‘We know 
that the temple of Jupiter Stator, the ‘Stayer of the rout,’ who, according to 
legend, checked the victorious advance of the Latins at this point on response 
to the prayers of Romulus.”” One can but wonder what it is that we “know,” 
and also when it was that the Latins usurped the traditional glory of the Sa- 
bines. The map of historic Rome at the beginning is a poor piece of work, not 
in keeping with the rest of the book. 

J. K. Lorp 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


The Teaching of Latin and Greek in the Secondary School. By 
CHARLES E. BENNETT, A.B., and GEORGE P. Bristo, A.M., 
Professors in Cornell University. “American Teachers’ 
Series.””’ New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1911. 


The appearance of a new edition of this well-known work is a matter of 
congratulation to those who are interested in the study of the classics. It 
indicates that the demand for such suggestions as are here given is still active. 

In the revision very few changes have been made from the first edition, 
which was reprinted twice. Here and there a sentence has been altered or 
added and the bibliographies prefixed to many of the chapters have been 
somewhat revised and brought up to date. 

It is a book which all teachers of the classics in secondary schools should 


read. 
F. 


CLassIcaAL HicH SCHOOL 
WORCESTER, Mass. 
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